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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



JUDAISM AND UNITARIANISM 

Christianity, having wandered off into Paganism in its early stages, 
has in its latest phase, Unitarianism, returned so closely to its first parent, 
Judaism, that some people are asking whether amalgamation might not be 
possible. Should any Unitarian desire to affiliate with Judaism because of 
identity of belief, our doors are always open. We do not seek converts, be- 
cause one of the doctrines of our faith is that salvation is not exclusively 
limited to its followers, and because Judaism has been a common fount 
whence many religions have drawn ; but to expect Jews to become Uni- 
tarians because of similarity of belief would be like asking the ocean 
to flow back into its tributaries, and would recall the complaint against a 
Shakesperian play that it was " full of quotations." We have never deviated 
from our strict Monotheism, to use the Greek term, or our strict Unitarianism, 
to use the Latin term, when once we had attained it ; and if, after this lapse 
of centuries, the most intellectual of Christian sects is coming to our way 
of belief, it only strengthens our confidence in our grand old religion that 
has withstood the ravages of time and of man. 

But are Judaism and Unitarianism identical creeds? Certainly Uni- 
tarianism's most advanced wing (for it has three distinct phases) is strik- 
ingly close to Reform Judaism. Both accept the "higher criticism" and 
the well established conclusion of modern science, both hold practically the 
same Weltanschauung and both are of course anti- trinitarian. But religion 
is more than a matter of dogma or philosophy. To be a living force it must 
touch life at every point. Judaism has never been able to express a creed 
that covered its entire activity. Its practice was blent with every social 
institution. Birth, marriage, and death bad their special sanctifications. 
Times and seasons were marked off by sabbaths and festivals ; rising, eat- 
ing, and retiring, and every function of life, recalled the relation of man to his 
God, and fed the fires of faith and spirituality. Beliefs and morals taking 
symbolic form clustered round home and synagogue, and suggestive observ- 
ance hallowed every circumstance of life. A distinct mode of religious life 
develops special characteristics and individuality. The nature of Judaism, 
for instance, has tended to sanctify family life, and to engender that re- 
markable optimism for whicn Schopenhauer never forgave the Jews. 

Though varying with different ages, all faiths need symbols to stir the 
emotional depths and to clothe humanity's conceptions with the drapery of 
helpful association. These symbols help to hold together the different 
denominations of each great faith ; and they foster religious sentiment, 
which is more tenacious than doctrine. 

The Cross is the symbol of all Christianity, whether Catholic or Uni- 
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tarian, although the latter rejects the doctrine of vicarious atonement 
connected with it. It has been made a metaphor for suffering and sacrifice, 
and so does service in ethical instruction. Indeed, its association with a 
crucified Saviour has made Christianity an emotional religion. The Uni- 
tarians have even retained "The Lord's Supper," and although it does not 
mean to them what the sacrament means to the orthodox Protestant or 
what transubstantiation means to the Catholic, still both extremes of 
Christianity observe this same ceremony and are linked together by it. 

The institutions of Judaism unite its different parties in the same way. 
To the Reform Jew the observance of the day of Atonement is inspiration 
to better life ; to the Orthodox it is almost the sine qua non of God's for- 
giveness. But to both it is the great day of religious revival and fraternal 
reunion. Naturally, the advanced Jews accept the critical view of the 
Exodus, while the conservatives adhere to the traditional view. But the 
Passov er marks Israel's starting point in history, and the birthday of their 
religion for orthodox and radical alike, and for both it is the feast of liberty, 
and one of the foundations for the Sabbath. 

This brings us to another all-important element in religion— the histori- 
cal. Observe the progress of Judaism in its panorama of events : Sinai, 
Canaan, Jerusalem; the Conquest, the Exile, the Dispersion; the Law, the 
Prophets, the Talmud ; the Maccabees, the Rabbins, the Martyrs. All are 
interwoven in our religious institutions, and are so many stones in the struc- 
ture of our faith. The history of the growth of Israel's God-idea is part of 
the doctrine itself. How each great soul added a something to that great 
belief ; how it broadened, and deepened, and grew in spiritual force and 
moral sublimit; as each successive prophet-hero breathed his inspiration 
into it ; how at length the vital truth, that divinity and righteousness must 
be one, so filled the horizon of our ancestors, that, letting conquest and art 
and many other civilizing forces sink into subordination, they felt impelled, 
in spite of themselves, to make religion their mission, for it had taken pos- 
session of them. " Hear, oh, Israel, the Eternal is One I" became the refrain 
2 running through the history of this " God-intoxicated" people. This watch 
cry, " Sh 'ma Yisrael /" was heard not only in the synagogue but also in the 
Roman amphitheatre, in the dungeons of the Inquisition, at the stake, in the 
Ghetto — everywhere. 

Unitarianism has Christianity's history behind it. The Aposdes, the 
Church Fathers, the Holy Roman Empire and the Reformation are great 
landmarks in its past. The Arian movement, the Socinian movement, the 
Church Synods, Calvinism and Puritanism indicate so many steps in its 
growth. Watch the development of Unitarianism out of Trinitarianism. 
First, the Holy Spirit was rarified into an influence, then the " Son of God" 
was explained away in a figure of speech. Gradually Jesus' immaculate 
birth, his miracles, his resurrection were bit by bit given up, until he is de- 
picted to day as differing from all other men only in being better than they, 
including in himself all human virtue and free from all human sin, whose 
example is all-sufficient for endless human advancement. 

But why stop there? Why is this spirit of rationalism not carried to its 
remorseless extreme? Why, having rejected his divinity, does. Unitarian- 
ism still give Jesus this unique place in its teachings and beliefs? 

Because the glamour of the old belief is on them still. They will never 
be able to look upon the character of Jesu3 as a normal man. The divine 
man in some sense he will always be to them. Even with those 
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Unitarians who are agnostic, the worship of Jesus abides. This persistent 
factor in rationalistic Christianity is here impressed to show the force of 
sentimental association and historic background in religious life, and to 
indicate that Reform Judaism and Unitarianism, even when reduced to 
their lowest terms, are still distinct religions, partly because of these his- 
toric divergences; which react both on doctrine and on practice. 

If religion were purely a matter of creed, Mohammedanism being a Uni- 
tarianism, might also have long ago asked Judaism to amalgamate with it. 
In fact Mahomet did make these overtures, and very surprised and disap- 
pointed he was that the Jews would not accept a creed so largely Jewish. 
But Israel's intense Monotheism could never compromise with hero-wor- 
ship. We ask the testimony of history whether Judaism was justified in 
not permitting itself to be absorbed by its second daughter ? 

Finally when asked to pass upon the merits of advanced Unitarianism — 
the only phase we could consider— with a view to amalgation, we cannot 
ignore its insufficiencies as pointed out by many Christian critics. We are 
told that it has not gained in public confidence to anything like the extent 
of other denominations, not only because it lacks symbolic ceremonial, but 
also because of the vagueness of its beliefs, and because it has nothing to 
teach that was not taught before it came — that in brief it is but an eclectic 
gathering of modern scientific and religious opinions. 

It certainly seems to us an indication of fatal weakness that a faith 
should only appeal to a cultured few, who least need its discipline, and 
should not reach the masses. But even among the cultured, Unitarianism 
was forsaken by two of its greatest representatives in America, Emerson 
and Frothingham. Why did it fail to satisfy them ? Because it either meant 
too much or too little. 

While, then, we feel the value for the cause of truth of stating minutely 
the difference between Judaism and Unitarianism and where the latter 
seems to fall short for us, we are glad to recognize an intellectual kinship 
growing out of similarities that also exist between them. And so we will 
go on our different ways with kindly thoughts for each other and with oc- 
casional friendly interchange of views. W e * ee l nothing but admiration 
for the boldness and sincerity of the Unitarians, and rejoice to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the inspiring teachings of Channing, Martineau, and 
Parker. 

We are, furthermore, assured that, through the spread of its rational- 
istic literature, Unitarianism is rendering a beneficent service to Orthodox 
Christianity by holding up to it a more liberal ideal. It would be less likely 
to effect this service did it cut itself entirely adrift from the old moorings 
and start as a new religion. 

Maurice H. Harris. 



A LAST WORD ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 

Three brilliant, well-known women have answered brilliantly Dr. 
Edson's rather remarkable onslaught on "Nagging Women." Will a few 
words from " the ranks " be out of place ? 

I feel that I have every qualification to be called a " Nagger." I am a 
step-mother, and in constant ill-health, nervous, and with a multifarious 
household of old and young, nurses and invalids, all whose wants must be 
met— serenely if possible— between sunrise and bedtime. 



